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Tenth Month 7th.— Monthly Meeting. I 
cannot go, because they want me so soon in 
West Chester, that I cannot take any holiday. 
I have so many favors. It is all in mercy. 

2ist.—Father is no more. Dear father—he 
was buried to-day at ten o'clock. Found dead 
on Seventh-day morning. How good that he 
was preserved during the night from passing 
animals. On the eighteenth, he went to the store 
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lbe grateful and obedient for such favors. 

30th.—I was humbled this day. I tried, but 
tould not humble myself. I could not thank 
Him for all his protection in my own will, but 
at last He made me do it, and brought my 
great spirit low. 

Seventh Month 3rd.—Went to Susan Tem- 
ples’ home to-day. She was very kind to me; 


heart to serve Him in sincerity. 

28th.—I have engaged here (Parkersville), 
for next summer. May I sincerely serve the 
Lord. He will work for me. John the Bap- 
tist, had to inquire, even after baptizing our 
Saviour, whether He was the Christ or not. 
This shows how frail we are. I must endeavor 
to wait and seek Him sincerely. I must desire 
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tl thought I had better not, as it would look 
tward to say so—however, I thought so. To- 
Y, again, while reading to grandmother, I 





not pure. Thou hast said, oh Holy Father,“ Ask 
and ye shall receive.” I do want to ask thee to 
cleanse, purify, and purge my heart, if it is thy 


shame. 
28th.—Rowland Howell deceased this day at 
James Emlen’s. 
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yothing for the ice to keep cool), free baths, 
ete—All very good and helpful in their way, 
but, alas! they are only palliations, not cures. 
They can bring a breath of fresh air, a drop of 
coolness, to the stifling sufferers, but after it 
their misery closes in upon them again. 

0, for more loving, Christ-inspired hearts, to 
raise the fallen, to point the straying ones into 
the straight path, and to save the degraded 
ones from their misery! In so many cases, the 
root of all trouble is sin and drunkenness, and 
if the heart was changed and God’s power 
came into the life, a new ambition would help 
into a newer, better, happier life— The Presby- 
ferian. 





Climate of Formosa. 

Keeping in view the dampness of Formosa 
and the powerful influence of the broiling tropi- 
cal sun, it will be easily understood that growth 
isvery rapid. Scarcely a barren spot is to be 
sen. The rocks are clad in moss and festooned 
with vines. The very trees in their wild state 
are covered with creepers. But if growth is 
rapid, so is decay, and hence man’s deadliest 
foe, malarial fever. This is the blackest cloud 
that hangs longest over our beautiful island. 
Because of it, disease and death work terrible 
havoc among the inhabitants. Almost every 
form of disease is directly traced to this one 
source. Seldom do three months elapse with- 
out one or more members of every household 
being laid low. In the hot season, the natives 
are suddenly attacked, and in many cases suc- 
cumb in a few hours. The bacteria of Asiatic 
cholera and malarial fever, carried on the wind, 
eweep over the country like a deathful pesti- 
lence. Sometimes the fatal effects of the cli- 
mate do not appear for many months, but they 
manifest themselves so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly that the physician has little chance to save 
life. Therefore, we have often been called to 
follow the beloved members of our little com- 
ay to the grassy resting-place out on the 
hill. 

My first attack of fever was exactly one year 
after my arrival on the island. I had been on 
an extended tour with Captain Bax, of her 
majesty’s man-of-war. We penetrated far into 
the mountains, and were for a considerable time 
in savage territory. Bax, although strong and 
healthy when we set out, had to be carried back 
ina sedan-chair. On returning to Tamsui, I 
found my rooms chilly, damp and mouldy. 
While I was absent the place was not occupied, 
and when I returned and lay down to sleep, I 
became cold as ice, shook and trembled like an 
aspen-leaf, my teeth chattering so loudly that 
A Hoa heard it in an outer apartment. He 
came to my relief, and remained at my bedside 
the whole night. As there was no fire-place in 
the building, it was impossible to get warmed. 
Heavy doses of quinine broke the fever, but my 
system was not free from it for years. Many 
times, on trips among churches and in the 
mountains, have the mats under me been wet 
with perspiration during the hot stage of the 
disease. Personal experience has convinced me 
that but few foreigners can resist the enervating 
influence of the climate in Formosa. 





“I pon’r ever go fishing any more,” said a 
small country boy. 

“Why not?” asked the visitor. “Tired of it ?” 

“No; but I was casting a fly on the pond one 
day, and the hook caught me in the back, and 
it hurt, so I’ve been sort of too sorry for the fish 
ever since.” — Harper’s Young People. 





GRANDMOTHER'S SERMON. 


The supper is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood fire’s glow 

The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago 


When grandmamma’s hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 

O’erthe face that could scarce have been sweeter then 
Than now in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes 
Has never gone away. 


And her needles catch the fire’s light, 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it too, 
For they know the stocking song 

Brings many a tale’s to grandma’s mind 
Which they shall hear ere long. 


But it brings no story of olden time 
To grandma’s heart to-night— 

Only a sermon, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


“ Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 


And yours is just begun ; 
But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


“With merry hearts we begin to knit, 


And the ribbing is almost play : 
Some are gay-colored and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


“ But most are made of many a hue, 


With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


“There are long plain spaces without a break, 


That in youth are hard to bear, 
And many a a tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


“ But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We court and yet would shun, 
When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread 
And says that our work is done.” 


The children come to say good night, 
With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grandma’s lap, with a broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
KING ALFRED'S LIGHT. 


When Alfred was the people’s king, 
And reigned o’er England’s soil 
A taper was made by his command, 
Of three equal parts its coil. 
It burned brightly day and night. 
Blessed of Gcd was its holy oil— 
One-third marked rest, one-third for prayers, 
And the other third for toil. 


That good king died and the Norman heel 
Was stamped into England’s soil. 
Then rest was short and prayers were few, 
And lengthened the hours of toil, 
And the people became instead of lords 
The serfs on their native soil, 
Which they ever will be until they see 
King Alfred’s light for toil. 
IRENE ACKERMAN. 





Ir it is thy pleasure to make use of me to 


forward thy work among men, I yield myself 
to thee. Without thinking of myself, I will 
simply impart to them those gifts which Thou 
hast showered upon me. If, on the con- 
trary, Thou dost not choose to make use of me 
for others, I will not offer myself. I will not go 
to seek anything. I will perform in peace the 
other things to which Thou shalt limit me.— 
Fenelon. 


































The Moses of Her People. 


HARRIET TUBMAN’S WONDERFUL, HALF-FORGOTTEN 
CAREER—THE GREATEST SINGLE BATTLE 
OF HER ADVENTUROUS LIFE. 





On the outskirts of the city of Auburn, N. Y., 
stands a small frame cottage, which has recently 
become the “ Harriet Tubman Home for Aged 
Colored People.” In its title the unpretending 
building perpetuates the name of one who has 
been called “the Moses of her people.” It will 
be a lasting monument to one of the most noble 
and wonderful figures in the history of slavery’s 
decline and fall. 

Harriet is now eighty years old. She is very 
black and of unattractive appearance, since her 
face is of the lowest type of humanity, showing 
no evidence of intelligence or power. 

It was when she was thirteen years old that 
the child first showed a trace of the spirit which 
characterized her after-life. Her master, en- 
raged at a negro who had shirked a task, was 
chasing him with a club, when the girl delib- 
erately charged upon the white man, checking 
him by the shock of her rush until the fugitive 
escaped into negro quarters. The master, in a 
fit of rage, picked up an iron weight and threw 
it at Harriet, crushing in her skull. As a re- 
sult of this injury, she has all through life been 
subject to fits of somnolency, during which she 
has previsions, some of which have come true in 
the most remarkable and inexplicable manner. 
Possibly, too, it may have been this injury to 
her brain that gave her a certain sublimation of 
cunning, amounting at times to the cleverest 
strategy, which would appear abnormal in one 
of her race. 

For a long time after this she was accounted 
half-witted. Finally she was farmed out to a 
woman who beat her so cruelly that the marks 
of the lash are still on her neck and shoulders, 
and finally sent her back as “not worth a six- 
pence,” 

Her next employment gave her the wonder- 
ful physical strength which stood her in such 
good stead in her eventful career, for she be- 
came the property of a man who set her to lift- 
ing heavy barrels and drawing weights. Before 
she was nineteen years old, Harriet was a match 
physically for the strongest man on the planta- 
tion, and her master became quite proud of her, 
exhibiting her extraordinary feats of strength 
to visitors as one of the sights of the place. How- 
ever, whether from overwork or the trouble 
with her head, she fell ill, and fur months was 
bed-ridden, during which time her thoughts 
turned to religion, and she became a devoted 
“ follower of the Lamb,” as she always phrased 
it. Meantime her master had died. A word was 
abroad among the slaves : 

“ We’se goin’ to be sold to de Souf.” 

“ Not me,” said Harriet, “ I'll never go alive.” 

The spirit of her fierce ancestors was stirring 
within her. Then and there she resolved that 
she belonged to herself and her God, that she 
would be free or die in struggling for freedom. 
Two of her brothers felt as she did, but she was 
the leader. One night Harriet went through 
the negro quarters singing a song of “ de prom- 










































































ised land,” a song of farewell and of freedom. 

“She’s goin’ to-night,” said the other slaves, 
but they dared not go with her. 

Only ber two brothers dared that much, and 
after the start their determination gave way. 
Bidding her farewell, they turned and slunk 
back to their bondage. Alone, friendless, money- 
less, with an unknown country before her and 
the North Star for her guide, she set out. Of 
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this journey, as of all other trips over the coun- 
try, Harriet remembers few details. Only her 
purpose was firm in her mind. 

Harriet went north, hiding by day, plodding 
toward the Promised Land by night, picking 
out with unerring instinct the right places to 
go for food and shelter, until at last she was 
beyond the line, and stretching out her two 
mighty arms, she said to them : 

“ You’re mine now, and you'll work for me 
and for nobody else.” 

But this was not true. From that time on 
Harriet’s body and soul were wrapped up in 
the struggle of helping her fellow negroes. 

She obtained employment in the North, and 
lived on nothing, hoarding every cent that she 
earned. One night she mysteriously disappeared 
from her home, and was not seen for months, 
That time was spent on the first of her expedi- 
tions to the South, where she planned and led 
an exodus of her people to the land of freedom. 

Before long, throughout the plantations of 
Virginia were spread oflers of reward for a ne- 
gro woman who was luring the slaves away 
from their masters. Forty thousand dollars 
was the reward offered for her head, yet with 
such a price upon her, she was never captured. 
No fewer than nineteen times did she make 
expeditions, bringing away to the North more 
than three hundred pieces of living property. 
In time she came to know her path well. 

Some dark night word would go about the 
negro quarters of a plantation that the Moses 
was waiting for them. Then would come a ren- 
dezvous in a swamp or woodland, where two or 
three of the more intelligent negroes would be 
entrusted with the outline of Harriet’s plan. At 
the appointed time the little band of fugitives 
would meet and Harriet would pilot them away. 
Not only was she a leader, but also a commander 
of an army in the field, and of her discipline 
she would brook no infractions. The women 
she exhorted, the men she commanded, and 
more than once she carried in baskets slung 
over her own back babies drugged with pare- 
goric, lest they should cry out and betray the 
band. 

Once, while arranging for an expedition from 
the plantation of one of her old masters, Har- 
riet had a narrow escape from recapture. With 
incomprenensible daring she went to the near- 
by village to buy some fowls, with no other dis- 
guise than the pretence of a decrepit old woman. 
On turning a corner she saw her old master 
coming toward her, and, with ready ingenuity, 
pulled the strings which tied the legs of the live 
chickens she had just bought. Off they flew, 
with Harriet in hot pursuit, and by the time 
her master came up she was away around the 
corner. Often Harriet has travelled in a car 
and has heard the advertisement setting a price 
on her head read by her fellow-passengers. She 
could not read herself. 

Another time, on her eighth excursion, she 
found that a guard of officers were waiting for 
her and her little band at the bridge which 
crosses the river at Wilmington, Del. Word 
was sent to that staunch friend of the slaves, 
Thomas Garrett, and Harriet distributed her 
followers in the houses of persons whom she 
knew to be safe. Garrett sent across the bridge 
two wagons filled with bricklayers, whom he 
knew he could trust. When the wagons re- 
turned at nightfall, the bricklayers were sing- 
ing and shouting, apparently in the hilarity of 
extreme intoxication. But lying trembling in 
the bottom of their wagons were Harriet’s little 
band. All got over safe, among them a famous 


slave, Joe, whose master offered $2,000 reward 
for him. Later, this same man Garrett was 
fined so heavily for assisting in the escape of 
fugitive slaves that he was left penniless at the 
age of sixty years. In pronouncing sentence the 
Judge of the United States Court said : 

“ Garrett, let this be a lesson to you not to 
interfere hereafter with the cause of justice by 
helping runaway negroes.” 

“ Judge,” replied the old Quaker, “ thee 
hasn’t left me a dollar; but I wish to say to 
thee that if any one knows of a fugitive who 
wants a shelter and a friend, send him to 
Thomas Garrett.” 

All the stations of the famous underground 
railway were well known to Harriet, and all 
those who were friendly to fugitive slaves came 
to know and trust her as her work progressed. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, providing for 
the return of slaves from the Northern States, 
was a great blow to Harriet. 

“A fter dat,” she said, “ I wouldn’t trust Uncle 
Sam wid my people no longer, but I brought 
‘em all cl’ar off to Canada.” 

Her last expedition to the South was in 1860. 
When the abolition movement became active, 
Harriet naturally went into it heart and soul. 
Wherever she could get to a meeting she went, 
and her presence was an inspiration to enthu- 
siasm. It was in the spring of 1860, while she 
was on her way to Boston to attend a large 
anti-slavery meeting at the request of Gerrit 
Smith, that she fought the greatest single battle 
of her life. She had stopped to visit a cousin in 
Troy, and while there learned that a fugitive 
slave named Charles Nalle had been followed 
by his master, who was also his younger brother, 
and no whiter than the slave himself, and that 
he was already in the hands of the officers, hav- 
ing been remanded back to Virginia. No sooner 
had Harriet heard the news, than she started 
for the office of the United States Commissioner, 
scattering the tidings as she went. Drawn by 
her power as a leader and the air of command 
with which she bade them follow her, a large 
crowd went after her to the office. A wagon was 
waiting before the door to carry off the man, 
but so great was the excitement in the street 
that the officers did not dare to bring him down. 
Harriet had forced her way to the room, and 
stood where the colored people outside could 
see her. 

At length, as time went on and nothing was 
done, Harriet went down the street and sent out 
some little boys to cry fire. The alarm spread, 
the bells were rung and the street was blocked, 
which was just what she had intended. She 
herself stood at the foot of the stairs, in the at- 
titude of a decrepid old woman, which she 
could assume with admirable verisimilitude. 
Again and again the officers cleared the stairs. 
The old woman kept her place despite them. 
Offers for the purchase of Nalle began to come 
from the crowd, and the master agreed to accept 
twelve hundred dollars for him, but, this being 
offered, raised the price to fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. A gentleman across the street raised a 
window and called out, “ Two hundred dollars 
for his rescue, but not one cent to his master.” 

This fired the crowd to a point where they 
were ready for anything. Common sense should 
have prevented the officers from bringing down 
their captive at this time, but they attempted 
it, having manacled his wrists and placed him 
between the United States Marshal, another of- 
ficer, and his master, with severel more officers 
as guard. A lane to the wagon had previously 
been cleared. The moment Harriet saw him 


step on the sidewalk, she threw off her disguise 
and shouted : 

“ Here he comes! Take him!” 

Then springing upon the first officer, she 
pulled him down. In the fight that follo 
her enormous physical strength was what wo 
the day. Breaking through the line, she seized 
the prisoner under the armpits, and despite the 
resistance of the officers, began to drag him 
down the street. 

“ Drag us out!” she shouted to her friends, 

“ Drag him to the river! Drown him, but 
don’t let them have him !” 

A policeman struck her over the head with 
his club, and freeing one hand, she sent him 
gering back into the crowd. Another jumped 
for her, but she caught him around the neck, 
throttled him and threw him over her shoulder, 
Finally she was dragged down, but still kept 
her grip upon the slave. The crowd massed 
around and pushed them to the river, where 
she tore the man away from the officers by main 
strength and then threw him into a boat, which 
speedily put out, she following in a ferryboat. 

On the other side, he was taken and hurried 
to a house near by. Some men were storming 
the place when Harriet came up, and two of 
them, who had been shot, were lying on the 
stairs. She rushed up the staircase, followed by 
several men, burst in the door, knocked down 
the first officer who attacked her, threw an- 
other through the window, caught up Nalle, 
threw him over her shoulder, as she had many 
times thrown a flour-barrel in the days of her 
slavery, and carried him down stairs. A gen- 
tleman, who was driving a fast horse past, pulled 
up and asked what the disturbance was. With 
her marvelous instinct for discerning friends, 
Harriet appealed to him, crying out that the 
man was a slave, and would be taken back to 
slavery unless he could get away. Instantly the 
man jumped out of his carriage. 

“This is a blood horse,” said he, “ Drive him 
till he drops,” 

With a cry of thanks, Harriet lifted Nalle 
into the buggy. He was driven to Schenectady 
and subsequently made his way to Canada. 

When the war broke out a new field opened 
before her. At this time she had settled in Au- 
burn, and was making that city her headquar- 
ters when she was not on some expedition to 
the slave countries. Governor Andrew, of Mas 
sachusetts, knowing Harriet of old, sent to her 
to ask if she would be ready to give any required 
service as spy or scout to the Union army. Af 
ter seeing that her dependants in Auburn would 
be taken care of, she was ready to go to the 
South. Of her war record in detail little is 
known. Sarah H. Bradford, who has written 
Harriet’s history, published under the title, 
“ Harriet, the Moses of Her People,” writes of 
her army career. M 

She was often under fire from both armies. 
She led our forces through the jungle and swamp. 
She gained the confidence of the slaves by her 
cheery words and songs, and obtained from them 
much valuable information. When our army 
and gunboats first appeared, many of the poor 
negroes were as much afraid of the Yankees as 
of their own masters. It was almost impossl 
to win their confidence, but to Harriet they 
would tell anything, and so it became quite 
important that she should accompany the ex 
pedition going up the rivers or into other ul- 
explored parts of the country. Wherever she 
came the negroes hailed her as the prophetess 
of the “Good time coming.”— Christian 
sure. 
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An Indignation Meeting of Birds. 
Much has been said on reasoning by animals. 
Of the fact there can be no doubt, of its nature 
too little is known. But I think less still is 
known of the emotions of animals. Take an 
affectionate dog—how he suffers from jealousy ! 
Our little Prince was completely miserable if 
his mistress took the neighbor’s baby on her lap. 

Several times I have been eye-witness to 
emotions of a high order among birds—namely, 
sympathy with other birds in distress. 

hen a college student I was taken very ill 
jn my sophomore year, and gaining strength 
but slowly, the doctor ordered me into the 
country. 

I boarded at a farm-house, and gave myself 
entirely up to the woods and fields, 

Through an entire summer I studied lovingly 
the ways of the birds, and determined to raise 
sme young thrushes and take them with me to 
my city home in the fall. 

My selection was a nest of brown thrushes. 
It was in a thick mass of bushes in a swamp— 
an entanglement of wild growth, and almost 
impenetrable. 

very day I watched, from the eggs to the 
callow young. I resolved to allow the old birds 
two weeks, then I would assume the raising of 
the young ones. 

At last the day came, and all my prepara- 
tions were made. Taking with me a cage, I 
worked my way through the dense undergrowth. 
Very carefully I removed the nest, and was try- 
ing to get it into the cage, when the female bird 
arrived. She uttered a cry, almost a shriek, and 
disappeared, but returned immediately with her 
mate. 

The two birds made a wild effort to drive me 
away, even flying at me, with every demonstra- 
tion of rage and distress. Then, to my surprise, 
they both left. 

Fave felt so mean that I at once set about 
putting the nest back in the bush, but it gave 
me a good deal of trouble, as I could not make 
it stay in its place. 

What now? The two old birds were back, 
accompanied by a whole bevy of wild birds, 
The entire coppice was alive with them. They 
seemed bent on picking my eyes out. I had to 
sereen my face by holding the cage before it. 

As to these birds—their number and variety 
and conduct—all together, it was an extraordi- 
nary scene. It seemed to me there were at least 
fifty of these indignant little bodies, and per- 
haps a dozen species, some flying at me, and all 
making angry demonstrations. 

There were brown thrushes, song thrushes, 
cat-birds and several of the warblers. Such an 
uproar—mewing, shrieking, twittering and other 
cries, a babel of bird-sungs! It all meant dis- 
tress and rage. But such a mix-up! All talked 
atonce. The one key-note of the discord was 
distress and indignation. 

I got out of that swamp a wiser and better 
youth. My conscience smote me, and my only 
solace lay in the thought that I had done my 
best to undo the mischief I had wrought. 

The next morning I again went to the swamp 
to see how matters stood. How softly I worked 
my way through the bushes! How deathly still 
everything was! The young birds had gone. I 
did so want to know how the old birds had 
managed matters, and how it fared with the 
little ones. 

That indignation meeting of the birds occur- 

ul & great many years ago, but the scene is 
aill vivid to my mind. 

One winter, just after a snow-storm, a bevy 














THe Power or Srncerrry.—It is related 
that when Joseph Hume, the infidel, was taxed 
with inconsistency on going to listen to John 
Brown, the godly Scotch minister of Hadding- 
ton, he replied, “ I don’t believe all he says, but 
he does, and once a week I like to hear a man 
who believes what he says. Why, whatever I 
think, that man preaches as though he thought 
the Lord Jesus Christ were at his elbow.” 


of snow-birds appeared near my house. I fed 
them crumbs, and they stayed with us several 
days. They got a little bold, even coming up 
to the kitchen steps to get their rations. There 
was, however, one exception. 

A fence separated the old apple orchard from 
the house-lot, and I observed that one bird kept 
on the fence-rail, never venturing nearer to the 
feeding-place. To my surprise and delight, the 
reason of it was soon made plain. 

The poor little fellow was lame of one wing, 
so he must not be too bold, as in the event of 
danger he must have some vantage for escape. 
So an old bird took him feeding-crumbs at every 
feeding-time. 

But the most remarkable act in my knowledge 
of a bird in sympathy with another in distress, 
was performed by a robin not two hundred 
yards from my house. It was a deed of daring, 
and in the highest degree heroic. 

A sparrow-hawk had pounced on a sparrow 
in the street, and was bearing it away. A robin, 
from his maple-tree, witnessed the act, and in- 
stantly started in pursuit. 

High in the air, the noble little fellow caught 
up with the buccaneer, and one could hear the 
short, jerky cries of the hawk, as the robin was 
“ pegging in” and making the feathers fly. 

The hawk dropped his prey, and the robin 
returned to the maple-tree, where he had left 
his mate. The sparrow made the best of time 
to get back to his kind.—Samuel Lockwood in 
our Dumb Animals, 
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A correspondent calls our attention to a com- 
munication inserted in The British Friend, which 
states or implies that true Friends have latterly 
found the condition of the meetings of London 
Yearly Meeting so uncomfortable that they 
have tacitly consented to remain absent; thus 
preventing the Yearly Meeting from being truly 
representative of the condition of the Body. 

Our correspondent, who is a member of a 
Yearly Meeting on this continent, in which a 
separation has taken place, adds, “That is, I 
fear, a mistake on their part. We have seen 
too late where our Friends erred: First, When 
unsound doctrines were broached, those pro- 
mulgating them should at once have been 
stopped. Judgment should have been placed 
on the offenders, It is false charity to spare 
the wolf, and not to pity the sheep who are 
worried. 

Secondly.—When through remissness on the 
part of the elders in not fulfilling this duty, 
the wrong part appears to get control of the 
meeting, Friends should be all the more dili- 
gent in attending all their meetings, not only 
for worship, but for discipline. I firmly be- 
lieve, that if Friends firmly put shoulder to 
shoulder, abiding in the patience, meekness and 
power of Christ, they would outweary their ad- 
versaries, and a way of escape would be opened. 
A patient labor and travail of soul, with strong 
crying and prayer to God, who has all power, 
is what is called for; nor could I ever see that 
forsaking this post of suffering, and allowing 
that rampant spirit to have all its own way, 
proved conducive to the welfare of the body.” 





FeatTHers tN Lapres’ Hats, — Professor 
William Henry Flower, of the Natural History 
Museum, is such a high authority, that his re- 
cent letter to the Times must carry great weight. 
He says: 

“The lovely, delicate plumes of the small 
white herons or egrets can only be procured by 
the destruction of the birds during the season 
in which they have their nests and young, as 
then only do these feathers develop. In the 
trade, for some unknown reason, they are called 
‘osprey,’ though the real bird of that name, a 
kind of fishing-hawk, produces no ornamental 
plumes. Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
the garden-party season now beginning shows 
that the fashion is as prevalent as ever. I have 
recently noticed many of the gentlest and most 
kind-hearted among my lady friends, including 
some who are members of the Society for the 
Protection of Birds, and who, I am sure, would 
never knowingly do any injury to any living 
creature, adorned with these very plumes. Why 
is this? Simply because, in order to keep up 
their trade and dispose of their stock, the pur- 
veyors of female raiment, to salve the con- 
sciences of their customers. have invented and 
widely propagated a monstrous fiction, and are 
everywhere selling the real feathers warranted 
as artificial. Within the last few days I have 
examined numbers of plumes, the wearers of 
which were priding themselves on their human- 
ity, relying upon the assurance of the milliner 
that they were not real egret’s feathers, but 
manufactured. In every case it did not takea 
very close scrutiny to ascertain that they were 
unquestionably genuine. The only ‘ manufac- 
ture’ consisted in cutting the plume in two, and 
fixing the upper and lower half side by side, so 
that a single feather does duty for two in the 
‘brush.’ Thus one of the most beautiful of birds 
is being swept off the face of the earth, under 
circumstances of peculiar cruelty, to minister to 
a passing fashion, bolstered up by a glaring 
falsehood.” —London Friend. 





Amid the many discouraging symptoms which 
affect the love of religion, it is somewhat cheer- 
ing to meet at times with those whose faith in 
the overruling power and goodness of the Lord 
seems fresh and lively. A recent letter from a 
correspondent in a distant Yearly Meeting says : 
“ By faith I can see that Christ’s Church shall 
yet withstand the stormy waves which so threat- 
eningly strive to overwhelm it. Still I believe 
there must needs be on the part of those who 
are permitted to stand firm, a digging down 
deep to the rock, that each one for himself may 
know of having that sure foundation, Christ 
Jesus, as that on which his faith is built. At 
this time of general awaking, may we not hope 
the Church of Christ, the world over, to come 
more into the unity of the Spirit as one body, 
with one life. 

May we then, dear Friends, be watchful and 
diligent, that through Grace Divine we may do 
our part faithfully and well, and leave the rest 
to Him, who overruleth all things to his glory. 
his arm of mercy yet wields omnipotence, and 
is yet stretched out to save all the poor of men 
who put their trust in Him.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The President has issued a proc- 
lamation warning all persons against violations of the 
neutrality laws. Recent Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions are rehearsed ; the law to be vigorously enforced, 
and the cooperation of all good citizens is invoked. 

The United States Treasury debt statement shows a 
net increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, during Seventh Month, of $10,857,258. Total 
cash in the Treasury, $851,863,747. 

The official Treasury statement shows that the re- 
ceipts of the Government for Seventh Month were 
$29,069,697, and the expenditures were $42,088,468, a 
deficit for the month of $13,018,871. 

The United States Treasury gold reserve at the 
close of business on the 3d instant stood at $110,085,- 
890. The day’s withdrawals were $485,100. 

A severe storm struck St. Anthony, Iowa, on the 
night of the 27th ult., and nearly every building in 
town is wrecked or badly damag Columbus, Ohio, 
was visited by heavy wind and rain on the next night, 
and several buildings were unroofed. 

Cities and towns in the Indiana gas belt have been 
inundated as a result of the successive cloudbursts oc- 
curring there, and the situation is said to be serious. 
At Anderson, three men were killed by lightning. 
Johnstown, a suburb of Anderson, was almost washed 
away during the afternoon, and a number of dikes at 
other places burst. 

The Fox River levee, west of Alexandria, Missouri, 
has broken in two different places, and the water from 
that stream has inundated 5,000 acres of farming land. 
Many families living in the flooded district have been 
compelled to move to the uplands for safety. 

Excessive rains and high temperature are reported 
throughout the country the early part of last week. 
Fifteen fatalities occurred at Gloster, Ohio. Flood 
augmented the damage caused by the wind. A cloud- 
burst occurred in Berks Co., Pa. Many deaths and 
prostrations are reported in different localities. 

The 30th ultimo was extremely hot in the West 
and South. At St. Louis 34 persons were prostrated 
by the heat. In Centralia the highest temperature of 
the year was registered—102 degrees in the shade. 
In Carlyle, Illinois, 104 degrees was the highest tem- 

perature and two deaths resulted. 

A correspondent of the Voice says: “ It isa remarka- 
ble fact that during the last four years of $50 Low 
License in Pennsylvania, the convict population ac- 
tually decreased from a total average of 1,826 in 1885, 
to 1,716 in 1888. Then came the High-License epoch 
now in vogue, and instead of reducing crime and pro- 
moting order as was claimed for it, crime and disorder 
received a renewed stimulus. Instead of continuing 
to decrease, the number of convicts at onee began in- 
creasing with an appalling rapidity, antil in 1895, in- 
stead of the 1,716 convicts Teft by Low License there 
was a grand total of 3,030 convicts confined in the 
three penal institutions of the State.” 

On the 30th ult. the 5.40 p. M. train on the Reading 
Railroad, bound down to Atlantic City, while moving 
at a high rate of speed, crashed into an excursion 
train on the West Jersey Railroad, at the crossing on 
the “ Meadows,” just outside of Atlantic City, N. J., 
about half-past six o’clock. Forty-four persons were 
killed or mortally injured. Of the killed all but two 
were on the excursion train, which carried a party 
from Bridgeton and Salem. It is said that the Read- 
ing train had the “ right of way,” but that the signals 
were set so as to justify the engineer of the excursion 
train in moving on the crossing. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 533, which 
is 26 more than the previous week, and 96 less than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 196 were under one year of age; 265 were 
males and 268 females: 82 died of cholera infantum; 
45 of consumption; 42 of marasmus; 38 of inflamma- 
tion of the stomach and bowels; 33 of heart disease; 
20 of cancer; 16 of apoplexy; 15 of inflammation of 
the brain ; 14 of pneumonia ; 12 of diphtheria; 12 of 
convulsions; 11 of nephritis; 10 of old age; 9 of bron- 
chitis, and 8 from casualties. 

Markets, &c.— U.S. 2’s, 944 a 96; 4’s, reg. 106 a 
107; coupon, 107 a 108; new 4’s, reg., 112 a 113}; 
coupon, 113 a 114}; 5’s, reg., 110 a 111; coupon, 111 
a 112; currency 6’s, 100 a 105. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis 
of 74+4c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Feep.— Spot bran, $10.00 a $11.50 for winter in 
bulk, and $10.00 a $10.50 per ton for spring in sacks. 

FiLour.— Winter super, $1.90 a $2.15; do., extras, 
$2.15 a $2.30 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $2.75 a $3.00; 































































































medium, 44 a 4}c.; common, 3{ a 4c. 
were higher, at 5 a 7c. 


medium, 3 a 3}c.; common, 23a 2$c.; culls, 1} a 2}c.; 
lambs, 3 a 6c. 


raiders were convicted in London on Seventh Month 
28th. Jameson was sentenced to fifteen months’ im- 


imprisonment each. 


the British House of Commons, and on the 30th went 
to the Lords. 


exploded last week. More than one hundred persons 
were injured, many fatally, and the town hall and a 
number of other buildings were demolished. 


convicted and sentenced to death at Agram, Hungary, 
for organized brigandage and murder. 


the Moscow authorities are answerable for the disaster 
on the Hodynsky Plain. 


Hospital at Alexandria, Egypt, show that the cholera 
outbreak there has got beyond the control of the sani- 
tary authorities. In one week there were 1,700 deaths, 
and since the beginning of the epidemic until Seventh 
Month 11th there were 8,069 deaths, 


that city from communication, except by telegraph, 
with the surrounding country. 


the 23rd of last month, off the Shan Tung promon- 
tory, China, and seventy-five of her officers and crew 
perished. Only ten or eleven of the crew were saved. 


says: “The recent disastrous tidal wave along the 
coast of Northern Japan has been paralleled by a 
similar phenomenon on the coast of Haichau, north- 
east of the Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
situated. The news of the disaster did not reach here 
until to-day, owing to the lack of facilities for com- 
munication with the part of the country devastated. 
On July 26th there suddenly appeared in the Yellow 
Sea a huge bank of water that was rushing shoreward 
with terrific velocity. The water off the coast is shal- 
low, and when the wave was some distance away, it 
began to comb, and the roaring could be heard for a 
great distance. From the stories of eye-witnesses and 
the reports of people in the country back from the 
coast, the wave was five miles wide. 
tons of water were thrown for miles inland, and every- 
thing in its path was swept away. 
were entirely destroyed, and it is estimated that full 
4,000 people perished. 
and the rice-fields were obliterated. 
that the survivors will meet with a worse fate than 





do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; Western winter, clear, | James F. Reid, Pa.; Amelia Smith, O.; Pliny Greg- 
$2.75 a $3.00; do., do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25; do., | ory, Cal.; Hannah Twitchell, O.; Henry Trimble, Pa.; 
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do., patent, $3.35 a $3.55 ; spring, clear, $2.50 a $2.75 ; 
do., straight, $3.15 a $3.30; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.75 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. 
a $2.25; do., clear, $2.85 a $3.10; do., straight, $3.20 
a $3.40; do., patent, $3.50 a $3.80. 
quiet and quoted at $2.40 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 





Josiah W. Cloud, N. J.; Charles M. Cooper, N. J. 
Lydia T. King, Pa., and for Thomas Evans, Pa, Jo. 
E. Mickle, Phila., and William Mickle, Pa.; John g 
Fowler, Agent, Pa., $100, for Deborah G. Brinton 
Edward Brinton, Gilbert Cope, Abiah Cope, Charles 
S. Carter, Jane M. Eldridge, T. C. Eldridge, Albert], 
Entrikin, Lydia Embree, Truman Forsythe, Jang 
Gibbons, Sarah C. Glover, E. Malin Hoopes, Ralston 
R. Hoopes, Edward H. Hall, Lavina R. Hannum, 
Thos. C. Hogue, Susan Hibberd, Ruthanna Hoo 
Ruth P, Johnson, Esther H. Mendenhall, Martha 
Roberts, Elizabeth L. Roberts, Mary Ann C. Scatter. 
good, Martha Sankey, D. J. Scott, Deborah C. Smed. 
ley, Susanna F. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, William 
T. Sharpless, M. D., Thos. F. Scattergood, Anna M, 
Woodward, Debbie C. Spackman, Mary E. Fo 

Ellen McLaughlin, Martha Price, Thos. B. Taylor, 
Mary Ann Taylor, William P. Townsend, Th 
Thorp, Del., Edward Savery, Martha L. Scott, Phebe 
J. Walter, Hannah Webb, Charles L. Warner, Wil- 
liam F, Warner, Charles Warner, Mo., Jos. E. Meyers, 
Ia., Deborah J. Windle and Philena S. Yarnall Wit 
liam Archut, Phila. Hugh Foulke, Phila., and for 
Susan Y. Foulke, Pa.; Joseph H. Branson, Phila,; Su- 
san J. Yerkes, Fkd.; Sabina Hancock, Pa.; Thomas 
Dunn, La.; Rebecca E. Buzby, N. J.; Tabitha Anne 
Briggs, O.; Jacob R. Elfreth, Pa.; Davis H. Forsythe, 
for Lewis Forsythe, Pa.; Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10, 
for herself, Eliza G. Cope, Albert M. Cope, Dillon 
Gibbons and Ann Case; Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind, 
$7, for Joel Newlin, Albert Maxwell, Joel D. Carter, 
and $1 for Rachel Carter, to No. 26, vol. 70; Hugh 
D. Vail, Cal.; Josiah Wistar, N. J., and for Susan 
Denn, Ill., and Priscilla M. Lippincott, Hannah H. 
Acton, William C. Reeve and Richard Wistar, N. J, 
Ruth Anna Sharpless, Pa.; Daniel Packer, N. J., per 
George P. Stokes; Samuel H. Headley, Pa.; Joseph 
B. Matlack, Phila.; Comly B. Shoemaker, Pa.; Reuben 
Satterthwaite, Del.; Hannah W. South, Phila., and for 
Edward L. South and Walter South ; Hannah Yerkes, 
Phila.; R. B. P. Haines, Phila.; Mary L. Warrington, N, 
J.; Samuel P. Nicholson, N. J.; Jesse W.Taylor, Phila; 
Henry R. Woodward, N.J.; John S. Pearson, Pa; 
Isaac Heacock, Pa.; Charles Lee, Pa.; Samuel L. Whit- 
son, Pa.; Parvin Masters, Phila.; Aaron P. Dewees, 
Fkd.; Ruth S. Abbott, Phila.; Theodore Hess, Pa., 
and for John S. Brown, Pa., Abel McCarty, Pa., and 
Job McCarty, Pa.; Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $16, 
for Elizabeth T. Engle, Henrietta Haines, Dr. Joseph 
Stokes, Mary Anna Matlack, Elizabeth H. Bromley, 
and for Florence A. Elliott, Dr. N. Newlin Stokes and 
for Gideon Contant, O.; Jesse Negus, Agent, Ia., $8, 
for William D. Branson, Joseph Hawley, Lydia B, 
Oliphant and Eliza A. Walker; David Darnell, N. J.; 
Joseph G. Evans, N. J.; Amy S. L. Exton, N. J., per 
Joseph C. Exton; Sarah V. Willits, Ia., Abigail C. 
Furman, Phila.; John C. Allen, Phila., and for Joha 
C. Allen, Jr., N. J., and Elizabeth L. Smedley, Pa; 
Paschall Worth, Pa.; Robert Shoemaker, Phila.; J.B. 
Haines, Gtn.; S. G. Hollingsworth, Kan.; Stephen W, 
Savery, Pa.; Ezra Stokes, N. J.; Alice Tucker, Mass,; 
J. Arthur Holloway, Agent, O., $26, for Asa Branson, 
David Branson, Joseph Bailey, Thomas Conrow, Mary 
J. French, Ann B. Hoge, Sarah F. Holloway, Edwin 
F, Holloway, Asa G. Holloway, Henry Stanton, Bran- 
son D. Sidwell, Maria Walker and Thomas Cope; H. 
and H. Evans, N. J. 


BQI™ Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

CoRRECTION.—On last page of THE Frrenp of last 
week, in a correction respecting Mary Dyer, it issaid, 
“On the gallows she was abjured by her ont 
to repent,” &c. The word should have been adjured. 
The change of a single letter, by using 6 in place of 4, 
alters the sense of the passage. 


City mills, extra, $2.00 
Rye FLour was 


GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 62 a 62}c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 29] a 380}c. 

No. 2 white oats, 233 a 245¢. 
Beer CattLeE — Extra, 48 a 4}; good, 4% a 43c.; 
Dressed beeves 


SHeep anp LamsBs.—Extra, 4c.; good, 34 a 3¥c.; 


























































Hogs.—5} a 5}c. for Western, the only grades in. 
Forrign.—Dr. Jameson and the other Transvaal 


risonment, and the others to from ten to three months’ 


On the 29th ult. the Irish Land Bill was passed by 


A powder magazine at Funfkirchen, in Hungary, 


Nineteen persons, two ef them women, have been 
An imperial ukase issued by the Czar declares that 


Advices received at Washington from the Marine 


Floods at Bombay, India, have completely cut off 


The German gunboat Iitis was lost in a typhoon on 


A cablegram from Shanghai, dated the Ist instant, 


Thousands of 
Many villages 


All the cattle were psec 4 
It is expected 


death by drowning, for with the destruction of rice- 
fields famine will stare them in the face in the au- 
tumn.” 

The reader may have been struck with the promi- 
nent array of appalling deaths, casualties, disasters 
and crimes in the above record. This ought to awaken 
feelings of serious thoughtfulness in our minds, and 
the hearts of many should be turned to the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe in earnest pleadings for his 
mercy to poor, fallible, ungrateful man. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars has been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 70. 

Mary Ann Wiggins, Pa.,and for Mary J. White, N. 
C.; Henry Haines, Phila., and for N. R. Haines, Pa., 
and Hattie L. Deacon, Ky.; Stephen W. Post and 
Henry R. Post, N. Y.; Mary J. Foster, R. I.; Barclay 
R. Leeds, Phila., and for Daniel L. Leeds, Tenn., 
Amelia Leeds, Va., and William H. Leeds, Ore.; 
Eliza Yeates, Pa.; Richard Mott, Agent, Ia., $12, for 
Joseph Dewees, Caleb Engle, J. Hampton and D. 
Mott, J. W. Mott, James Mott and William P. Young; 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fourth and 
Arch Streets, Philadelphia, on the ninth of Seventh 
Month, 1896, Wi.t1AM B. Krrxsripe, of Trenton, 
N. J., to EvizaBern Henperson, daughter of James 
Henderson, of Hopkinton, R. I. 





Drep, suddenly, at his late residence near Darling 
ton, Maryland, on Seventh Month 20th, 1896, Joser# 
Epes, formerly of Downingtown, Pa., in his eighty: 
third year; a beloved member and elder of 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——.,, at his late residence near Chester, Pa., on the 
twenty-second of Sixth Month, 1896, Georae SHARP 
LEss, in the eighty-seventh year of his age; @ 
and overseer of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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